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This report was written in answer to the inquiry of the International 
Bureau of Education (IBE/Q/?0/1) on the subject, "The Relationship between 
Social Background and the Student's Prospect of Success at School." It 
attempts to answer the questions presented in the questionnaire from the 
points of view of history, policy making and implementation, and to 
relate educational activities to pertinent research. 

As required by the IBS, the survey was limited to the primary and 
secondary levels of education, excluding higher education; also, as 
required, attention was focused only on those aspects of the problem 
that fall within the domain of the educational authorities. The follow- 
ing areas of educational activity have been excliided : 

a. Extra-curricular Activities. 

only extra-curricular activities directly related to the 
academic program have been discussed. 

b. Special Education. 

Since this problem is not directly connected to the issue at 
hand, two reports on special education, which were furnished as 
replies to Unesco questionnaires, should be sufficient. 

1- Questionnaire on the Legislation Concerning Special 
Education of Handicapped Children and Young People 
(Unesco Document EDV/28/50). 

2. Questionnaire on the Present Situation of Special 
Education (Unesco Document ED/WS/151)* 

c. Education Within the Framework of the Kibbutz System. 

The Israel collective farm movement has developed a unique 
system of education, which has been the subject of numerous 
discussions and studies. Because of its philosophy of 
egalitarianism, equal opportunity for all is basic to the 
movement, and the problem of disadvantage is almost non- 
existent in the kibbutz. 

The report is based on published documents, scientific articles 
and research reports. It could not have been comprehensive without the 
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iielpful cooperation of the Ministry of Education and Culture, the 
National Commission for Unesco, the Henrietta Szold National Institute 
for Research in the Behavioural Sciences, and those poeple involved in 
research in the Universities, who furnished relevant information on 
ongoing projects not available in print. 
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I. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



A. Before 1948 



Before 19^8, the educational system in Palestine operated under 
the British Bducation Ordinance of 1933 . This Ordinance recognized the 
existence of two public systems of education: 

1. The Arab system. This system was established, maintained, 
and financed directly by the Government of Palestine. 

2.. The Hebrew system. This system was established by the 
"Va*ad Leumi," i.e., the Jewish National Council, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century and was financed by self- 
imposed taxation, school fees, and a government grant. It 
was formally supervised by the Government of Palestine. 

The same Ordinance also defined the term "school** and empowered 
local authorities to maintain schools in the areas of their 
jurisdiction. This Ordinance served later as the basis for 
educational legislation in the State of Israel. 

The Hebrew educational system was Zionist-oriented, promoting ^ 
Hebrew as the national language as well as Jewish history and tradition. 
Its theoretical framework was shaped by the interaction of nationalistic 
feelings and Jewish tradition as well as by European philosophical ideals 
and educational methods. 



B. After 1948 and the Establishment of ^he State 

From the beginning, the State of Israel found itself uixJer the 
pressure of large waves of immigration. The mass immigration of 
European Jews, survivors of the Holocaust, on the one hand, and the 
entire communities of Jewish refugees from Arab-speaking countries, on 
the other, increased the school population ty as much as 500 per cent. 

The immigrants presented not only a numerical difficulty, but 
also a variety of psychosocial as well as economic problems. Traumatic 
experiences and emotional problems of the Holocaust survivors had to be 
considered in the absorption process. Differences in mentality, cultural 
and educational background of the immigrants from Afro-Asian countries 
meant further readjustment of the social system. If before 19'^, 85'i^ 



♦ 

For a more detailed historical background, see Unesco, World Survey 
of Ekiucation . Vol. V, the chapter on Israel. 
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of the rants came from Europe and America and 15'^ frcmi the Afro- 

Asian countries, from to 1953 f Afro-Asian immif:ration rose to 

50"* of the total. 

This report will for the most part be concerned with the force- 
ful impact of the educational system in its attempt to deal with this 
social situation. The system in fact is characterized by two features 
which have been of immense importance in this process : dynamism and a 
resourceful flexibility. Ihese qualities can be seen in the readiness 
to chanf^e educational theories as well as teaching methods and curricula, 
the openness to research and criticism, the awareness of rising problems 
and a desire to cope with them. Following is a brief outline of a 
number of basic problems faced by the educational system and the 
solutions provided on the levels of both policy and operation. 

(a) A heterogeneous population . 

As a State absorbing immigrants from more than seventy countries, 
Israel faces the problem of great variety both in adult and school 
population. This variety manifests itself in basic patterns of behaviour, 
family structure (parental role, etc.), traditional customs and cultural- 
educational orientation, e.g., contrasting attitudes to the role of 
women, particularly in relation to the education of European Jews and 
Afro-Asiotn Jews. 

An extreme example drawn from the problems created by the 
heterogeneity of the society may be presented by two groups of the 
population; the first, professionals immigrating from English-speaking 
countries (mainly from the United States) with an upper-middle class 
background, the other, a community transferred from the caves of the 
Atlas Fountains, from a low-income class, with no professional skills 
and limited means of earning a livelihood. What these two groups have 
in common is a Jewish religious tradition (although the customs differ 
in many ways)., a consciousness of Jewish identity, and a desire, even 
if often for different reasons, to live in the State of Israel. 

Another unifying factor has been the military threat to the existence 
of Israel, a threat which carries its impact into all areas of life. 

The goal of the educational system is to "bridge the gap" 
between different groups of the population. This is especially 
difficult as it has meant integrating, socially and educationally, people 
who are in the main foreign-born. Ra.ising the educational level of the 
more backward population while maintaining an already high standard of 
education for other segments of the population is the basic problem 
with V7hich Israel is confronted. 
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(b) A large "culturally deprived” population . 

The term "culturally deprived" as it is used in this report 
refers to those children who, because of the limitations imposed by their 
socio-economic background, are not able to achieve an educational level 
in accordance with their intellectual potential. These children, in 
general, function below the average level of achievement of the country. 



(c ) The country's desire and need for immigration . 

As immigration i^ a continuous and vital process in Israel 
uTKier the Law of Return , a functional educational system must be 
capable of successfully adapting newcomers to their new environment in 
as short a time as possible. A continuous process of adaptation in 
areas of language learning, cultural tradition and behavioural patterns 
prevails in the country. This is a process which quite often is similar 
to one of re-education. 



(d) The standard of education . 

For the development of the state and the individuals within 
it, it is absolutely necessary that Israel create and maintain a high 
standard of education for its entire population. Not only will this 
allow the individual to fulfil his own potential, it will also ensure 
Israel of the sound economic development and technological advancement 
so necessary to its existence. 



II. rzOALS AND FriJC 
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IS prescribed by the national goal of absorbing all immigrants, whatever 
their country of origin, in order that a unified nation may be created o 

In addition to the 1933 Education Ordinance of ibe Government of 
Palestine’^, thq major legislation regarding education includes the 
following . 



a. Compulsory Education Law, 19h y. 



This law, making education coEipulsory and free for all children 
from five to thirteen (inclusive), was pfssed by the Knesset (Parliament) 
in September* 1949* The law imposes the duty to register all children 
in “recognized schools," (those where the language of instruction is 
Hebrew and those where it is Arabic) for one year of kindergarten and 
eight years of primary school. It is illegal for a child in Israel not 
to register for or attend school. 

For the Arab population, the Compulsory Education Law meant 
a revolution in educational tradition; only 65^ of the boys and 15^ 
of the girls had attended schools before its enactment. A similarity 
in the proportion of Jewish boys and girls of Afro-Asian origin, 
attending schools existed as well. 

With the passing of the law, the process of decentralization 
of the educational system began. The responsibility for the maintenance 
of primary schools and kindergartens is shared by the state and the local 
authorities, through the local education committees. The practice has 
been to allow the municipalities more initiative in school administration, 
while the responsibility for designing of curriculum, teaching methods, 
and supervision is retained by the central authority. 

The law greatly affected the kindergarten system, especially 
for five-year olds. This system was pre^nously the domain of volimtary 
organizations and served mainly the lowe: jconomic groups of the 
population and the development areas. Those organizations (Wizo, 

Pioneer Women, Mizrahi, etc.) accomplished a great deal through their 
pioneering activity, but a comprehensive state system needed to be 
created that was not based on voluntary effort. 



b. The State Education Law of 1953 . 

This law states that the Ministry of Education and Culture 
has responsibility for the supervision of all primary and post- 
primary education (public or private). Even private schools, which 



See above, 
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are not the auspices of the Ministry but are recognized by it^ must 

accept i of the official curriculum. The law recognized two types of 

schools, ''state schools" - Arab public schools became "state schools," ^ 
with Arabic as the language of instruction - and "state religious schools," 
with parents having the right to choose between them. 

The policy of the State Education Law refers explicitly to the 
primary school system, but is actually accepted by the post-primary 
school system as well. About 83^ of primary school graduates continue 
their education. There are fiv» different types of post-primary schools: 
academic, vocational aiKi technical, agricultural, maritime, and ccanpre- 
hensive. Insufficient economic means do not prevent the pursuit of further 
education; post-pr5 ary education in relation to the cultiirall^’' deprived 
will be discussed in detail in a further chapter, 

A special provision extends the application of the 19^9 and 
1953 laws to fourteen-to-seventeen year olds who are working and have 
not finished primary school, making it ccMpulsory for them to attend night 
school. 



c. The School Reform, 1969 . 

■flie most recent change in government policy has been in the 
area of reform of the school system. The government has continually 
been aware of the importance of education in a modem society and realized 
that the post-primary school system was not adequate to deal with 
integrating such a diverse population. This led to the appointment of 
two comittees to examine the need for, and possibilities of, extending 
the free compulsory education law, Ch the 29th of July, 1968, the 
Knesset (parliament) accepted the recommendations of these committees, 
and a decision was taken which resulted in the acceptance of a program 
known as The Reform. Enactment of the Reform began in the 1969-70 school 
year. It included the following provisions: 

- Changes in the structure of primary and post-primary education 
from the present 8+4 system to the 6 + 6 system, the 6 year post- 
primary school being composed of a 3 year intermediate section known 
in Hebrew as "Hativat Ha-Beynayim"** (grades 7, 8, 9), and a 3 year 
upper section, the intermediate section to be non-selective , "All 
graduates of grade 6 of primary school shall pass on to grade 



Before the Law, four trends existed. 

See Appendix II, 

]|c % 

Section 3 of the Recommendations of the Parliamentaiy Committee for 
Investigating the Structure of Elementary and Post-Elementary Education 

in Israel. 
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- Continuation of education in the upper section to be open to all 
graduates of the intermediate section; 

- The intermediate section to be a period of follow-up and observation 
of pupils, enabling study of their aptitudes and interests; and creating 
an opportunity for pupil guidance and parent counselling concerning 
further education in the upper section of the post-primary school system; 

- Separation into different scholastic streams to take place only 
in the upper section (grade 10). 



The committee recommended the comprehensive school as its first 
choice over any other organizational pattern for post-primary education. 
It also recommended that the local authorities play an important role 
in the implementation of The Reform (i.e. further decentralization), 
and specified the need for basic changes in teacher training to meet 
the needs of The Reform. 

The Reform *s goals are further to raise the standard of 
instruction, scholastic and educational achievement and to reduce the 
gap in the educational achievement among the different segments of the 
population. This would provide a better opportunity for social and 
economic integration through the educational institutions.* In this 
function, The Reform can be seen as a preventive measure directed towards 
bene fitting those children in %eed of nurture ”.** It will be further 
discussed in this context in the chapter on primary education. 

Implementation of The Reform means a revision of the curriculum 
and teaching methods, and the provision of new programs. It also means 
rezoning the school areas so that each school will draw its pupils from 
different areas, thus ensuring that pupils differing in ethnic origin 
ard socio-economic background will stu^ and interact wiih each other 
in the same school. 

An amendment to the Compulsory Education Law was enacted at the 
same time as The Reform, providing for an extension of compulsory 
education for the 14-15 and 15-16 age groups. This will beccmie effective 
for the first group in 1972 and for the second group in 1975. 



Recommendations of the Parliamentary Committee..., 1968, section g (23). 

This is a literal translation of the Hebrew term for ’’disadvantaged . ” 

See pp. 9, 13 for clarification. 
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III. THE ETIOLOGY OF THE "CULTURALIY DEPRIVED”. 



The years since the Second World War have brought about a basic 
change in the philosophy of education. Education is no longer a privilege 
of a small elite segment of the population, but rather the right of every 
child. Because of this expansion of education, the lower and the lower- 
middle classes have been included in the educational system, thus creat- 
ing a variety of new educational problems. 

Because it is clear that time spent in school does not necessarily 
result in the development of the abilities of underprivileged children, 
enrichment programs to deal with this problem were initiated. These 
have not been successful over a long period of time and the educational 
deficiency of the culturally deprived is evident in primary school. 

In Israel, it is apparent that the academic ability gap between children 
of a Western cultiiral tradition and children of Afro-Asian cultural 
tradition is magnified in the school setting. It is thus necessary to 
examine the causes of school failure of the culturally deprived in an 
attempt to discover what kind of compensatoiy education would aid in 
closing the educational gaps. 

Three factors presented in the literature as typical of the 
culturally deprived or lower socio-eConomic classes will be discussed 
very briefly. 

a. Background of poverty. 

b. Lack of experience and consequent deficiency in basic 
cognitive processes. 

c. Poverty of language, 
a. Background of poverty . 

The term “culture of poverty" coined by F. Reissraan is not 
limited to material poverty and economic deprivation, but includes 
all the social and emotional results of growing up within the conditions 
of poverty. The lower-class parents hold a somewhat fatalistic attitude 
towards life, have an extremely pragmatic point of view, and are anti- 
intellectual. Their lack of ability to help the child develop 
intellectually and emotionally, aid. to see the importance of working 
towards future goals ever when present rewards are minimal, do not 
help the child to be motivated towards achievement in school. 



F. Reissman, Mental Health and the Poor, Free Press of Glencoe, 
N.Y. 1964. 
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b. 



Lack of experience. 



Materistl poverty can result in lack of perceptual, motoric and 
manipulative experiences. The mother of the culturally deprived child 
often works outside the house or is busy with the child's many brothers 
and sisters. Because of this, the child may never participate in the 
kind of verbal or play interaction which develops his ability to function 
cognitively. 

This environmental deprivation affects the development of the 
child's cognitive and psycho-motor abilities, resulting later in a lack 
of ability to function at a higher level of mental processes (of 
categorization and conceptualization, for example) which is necessary 
for achievement in academic areas. 



c. Poverty of language . 

Language patterns of lower class children also affect their ability 
to function in the school setting. Most verbal interaction takes place 
on a very concrete level and does not develop the ability to abstract 
which is necessary in effective intellectual functioning. 

In Israel the language problem is intensified by the fact that not 
only do these children ccane from underprivileged hcMes where the parents* 
first language is impoverished, but also their knowledge of Hebrew is 
extremely limited. Ihe children are thus forced to be bi -lingual and 
often do not know either language satisfactorily.* 

Research results in many countries attest to quantitative 
differences in intellectual performance between middle class and lower 
class children. In Israel, middle class children tend to be those whose 
parents immigrated to Israel from Europe or the United States, or whose 
families have been in Israel for seveiil generations, and lower-class 
children are pi^ominantly those whose parents immigrated frcrni the 
Middle East or North Africa. This brings up the debate which is still 
raging, particularly in the United States, of qualitative differences 
in intellectual abilities. Without entering, in detail, into the 
problems here, it is necessary to state that, should such qualitative 
differences be proved to exist finally, then perhaps different kinds 
of ccanpensatory education from those attempted until now, will need 
to be discovered and put into practice. Another point that needs to 
be further clarified is whether different sections within the group 
considered culturally deprived need to have compensatory programs 
suited specially to their needs or whether general kinds of enrichment 
and rehabilitative programs are adequate for the whole group. 



*For statistical information pertaining to the knowledge of Hebrew 
among the different segments of the population, see Part C of the 
questionnaire . 
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Israel’s attitude towards the groups within its population who 
manifest the kind of syndrcxne discussed above is best reflected perhaps 
in the terminology chosen to designate them. The difference in terminology 
between Israel and other countries (especially the U.S.) is not just a 
matter of semantics; it demonstrates a difference in defining and relat- 
ing to the problem. None of the terras “such as "culturally deprived," 
"underprivileged," "socially disadvantaged , " ar4 "culturally different" 
satisfied the Israeli educational policy-maker and researcher, since 
implied in them, with the exception of "culturally different," is some 
kind of inferiority or derogatory attitude. 

The Hebrew terra " te’unev tipu* ah ", .meaning "those in need of 
nurtxire" is a functional term, with no negative connotation. It expresses 
the positive conviction that, with the help of special educational 
programs, children from culturally impoverished environments can develop 
to the extent of their innate potential. 

The term was coined ly the Ministry of Education and Culture to 
describe schools which qualified for a series of educational programs 
whose population was, for the most part, deprived. The education system, 
facing the influx of hundreds of immigrant children from aH over the 
world, was anxious to protect its standaid of education. It immediately 
attempted to find educational programs which would raise the achievement 
level of the children in these schools. At first, it adopted educational 
programs used in other countries, mainly the United States. Tlius the 
school system initiated raaiy programs, in its attempt to deal with this 
problem. Their effectiveness is now in the process of being evaluated 
and as a result further changes and programs will be put into effect. 

The establishment of the Center for Schools in Need of Nurture 
opened a new era. The goals designated for the Center were those of 
planning and implementing compensatory programs for pupils, mostly of 
non-Western origin, in order to help them cope successfully with the 
demands of the school system. The new Center also became responsible 
for researching and evaluating educational programs before introducing 
them on a large scale. 



IV. SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND AND THE STUDENT’S PROSPECT OF SUCCESS 



The relationship of these two factors in Israel is still in need of 
further clarification. This stems from the problem that the stratification 
of the society is for the most part not as well-defined as in Western 
European countries or in the United States. It is impossible, for example, 
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to use the country of origin to identify membership in a socio-economic 
class, since families of both European and Afro-Asian origin are found 
in the lower and middle classes* 

On the other hand, there is often a significant difference in 
ability and achievement between children of immigrants from different 
countries, in spite of their similar class membership* This has led 
educators to hypothesize that cultural differences have a strong impact 
on cognitive development. 



A. Equality of Educational Opportunity . 



Awareness of the problem of diversity in cognitive style started 
as early as the first decade of the State. Believing in an egalitarian 
society, the principle of "equality of education" has been basic to the 
primary school system from its very beginnings. "Equality" meant estab- 
lishment of uniformity in the programs and educational processes in the 
school. Unifomity was to be achieved through - 

a. administrative measuires such uniformity throughout 
the country in size of class, length of lesson periods 
and teaching load; 

b. equality of social structure so that, theoretically at 
least, only heterogeneous classes existed; 

c. equality of study programs so that the same curriculum, 
the same syllabus, and the same teaching methods were 
instituted in all the schools in the country (equality was 
defined in terms of trying to teach the same material to 
native-born Israelis and newcomers , to children of Western 
cultural tradition and to those of Islamic cultural 
tradition, to the very capable pupil and to the slow and 
retarded learner); 

d. equality in teachers* training manifested in the fact that 
teachers* training colleges had one identical program, 
since the education and training of teachers to cope with 
a situation of cultural diversity was not as yet a par+ 

of the philosophy. 

The belief that formal equality in education leads to ac tual 
equality was proven to be an illusion. Studies conducted in the 
1950 *s showed that over half the caTti^^slly deprived pupils were 
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inable to read on completion of the first grade.* Results of one study 
conducted in the southern part of Israel (20 classes - 2nd , 3^ ► ^th 
rrade) are indicative of the situation. The study compared two groups 
of pupils, one. immigraiits from Afro-Asian countries and the other, 
Israel -bom childiren of Western origin. The comparison was done on 
the basis of two tests, reading ability and arithmetic. The results 
showing percentage of failures were as follows: 



Table No. 1. 



subject 


grade 


Afro-Asian origin 


Westem origin** 


reading 


2 


55 


11 


arithmetic 


2 


44 


13 


reading 


3 


50 


9 


reading 


4 


33 


0 



Studies conducted in the intermediate grades were as discouraging 
, _ . , ^ ^ ^ 

as the first ones. 

The results of the National Achievement Test, first administered in 
1955s verified that there were qualitative differences in levels of 
achievement among different segn»nts of the population. In particular, 
the differences in test results between pupils of Afro-Asian origin and 
luropean-American origin were greatly pronounced in items demanding 
an approach or knowledge not explicitly imparted in class. 



’^S. Adiel. 1968 . See annotated bibl. 

D. Feitelson, "The Causes of Scholastic Failure in First Graders." 

Megamot , vpl. 4 No. 1 Oct. 1952 and vol. 4, No. 2 
January, ly:?3* 

S. Smilansky, "Children who Fail in the First Elementary Grades and 
their Parents", ffegamot, vol. 8 No. 4, Oct., 1957* 

A. Simon, "Scholastic Achievement of immigrant Children in the Lower 
Elementary Grades". Megamot . vol. 8 No. 4, Oct. 1957* 

***L. Adar, "Scholastic difficulties of Immigrant Children". 

Megamot . vol. 7 No. 2, April 195§. 

G. Ortar, 1967. See annotated bibl. 
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..ith the consequent disillusion about the dream of equality, a 
number of action studies, mainly in the area of teaching methods, were 
initiated, it was clear that there is a need for a better understanding 
of the cultural patterns of each ethnic group composing the Jewish nation. 
iVro large-scale studies were conducted in an attempt to understand the 
mentality of different groups of immigrants, one, a study of the family 
structui'e of immirrants from Kurdistan*, the other, a stidy of intelligence 
and psycho-motoric development of children from the 1-oroccan ghetto.** 

■e search led to the realization that the educational system was set up 
to meet the needs of a Western culture and as such is not geared to the 
needs and abilities of other segments of the population. This produces 
school failure in many cases. 

A major polic;,’- change took place. It was obvious that the goal 
of equality of education would be achieved only through equality of 
onnortunity . which meant that the educational process had to deal with 
the needs of all segments of the population through different programs, 
and that new teaching methods and textbooks were necessary. This gave 
rise to the idea of " nurture through education. ” Preferential educational 
treatment of newcomers of Afro-Asian origin was adopted and later became 
institutionalized by the establishment of “The Center for Schools in iieed 
of Nurture" v- inis try of r'ucation and Culture - 1962/63). 



.;aising' the educational Standard of the Population in Need of Nurture 



As m.entioned before , raising the educational standard of the 
population of Afro-Asian origin, many of whom could be defined as in 
urgent need of nurture,*** is one of the main goals of the school system. 
Therefore, many areas of educational activity deal with this problem. 

.el fa re sche^:es in Israel and the preferential treatment of the 
"c’^lturally eprived" are based partially on humanitarian motives (that 
is, that each individual should be able to fulfill his potential); and 
partially on the fact that the state needs to utilize to an optimal 
demree all of the r-otential within it, thus reducing p>ossible wastage 
of skilled man-power. 



‘k 

b. deitelson, ".jome Changes in the :Aiucational Patterns of the 

-urdish Community in Israel”. Megamot . vol. 5. h'o. 2. 
April 195^ and vol. 6, No. k. Oct. 1955* 

’' AA Feuerstcin and F. iiichelle, "Perception and Drawing Ability of 

iMorth African Jewish Children". Kegamot . vol. 9. 
bo. 2. April 1958. 

i‘or definition see p.S' 
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In the forthcoming chapters an effort will be made to describe 
the implementation of the educational policies promoted by the Ministry 
of Education and Culture in an effort to bridge the educational gap 
through equalization of opportunity. The review of steps taken within 
the framework of such policy will be limited to primary and post-primary 
education, as required by the questionnaire. When possible, the research 
associated with the initiation of each project or resulting from the 
difficulties encountered in its implementation will be indicated. 



a. An operational definition . 

An operational definition of the term ’’Te’uney Tipu'ah”,* was 
accepted ty the Ministry of Education and Culture, which referred 
to whole schools as being in “need of nurture". A school belong- 
ing to this category is eligible for all the special educational 
services provided by the Center. A school is classified as "in 
need of nurture" on the basis of three criteria: 

1. Scholastic achievement : This is measured by the average 

score on the National Achievement Test of pupils in a 
given school as well as on their scores in an achievement 
test in Hebrew and arithmetic in the fourth grade. 

2. The ccmiposition of the school TX?pulation ; The percentage of 
newccmiers and children of parents of Afro-Asian origin is 
taken into account, since these two groups are in need of 
preferential educational treatment. Also the level of the 
parents* formal education, the language spoken at home, and 
ability of parents to help in school assignments are taken 
into consideration.**’^ 

3 . The composition of the teaching staff : Because of the assumption 

that the quality of education and the school atmosphere depend 

to a large extent on the teacher, a number of factors **3Sociated 
with the staff are taken into account. These include the train- 
ing and experience of the teachers and of the principal, the 
proportion of unqualified teachers in the school, and the 
proportion of teachers residing in the community (such teachers 
create an atmosi:here of stability within the school). 



See p.9 above. 

**See "Seker" - National Achievement Test p*30. 
***See Appendix I. 
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A third of all primary schools are officially classified as TT. 
Those schools are entitled to all the programs and guidance provided by 
the Center for Schools in Need of Nurture, as mentioned above. 



Table No. 2. 



The number of schools and classes defined as TT. 



area 


Number of 
schools 


classes 


% of total 
school poD« 


Jerusalem 


35 


436 


43 


North 


72 


756 


44 


Haifa 


40 


404 


24 


Center 


94 


949 


37 


Tel Aviv 


51 


600 


19 


South 


94 


1220 


63 


Total 


386 


4365 


37 



Note: The data is for the school year 1967/68, but the 

situation in 1969/70 is not significantly different. 



b. Borderline schools . 

An additional group of schools (15-17^) known as "borderline 
schools" (in Hebrew: Bilti Me ^ vusas im ) are entitled to only 
part of the services rendered by the Center (equipment, tutoring, 
or grouping are several examples), because they are on a higher 
achievement level than the TT schools. Nevertheless, they need 
coaching and aid, according to the supervisor's recommendations. 
This need was in fact verified by the performance of tbje pupils 
of these schools in the National Achievement Ifest. 



C. A Decade of Nurturing Activity 



The Center for Schools in Need of Nurture, established in 1963 » 
deals with the primary school education. It sponsors projects and research 
projects for the primary school, kindergarten, and nursery school, although 
the latter is not yet included in the pirovisions of the Law of Compulsory 



*'’TT” is equivalent to "school in need of nurture". 
^*See Seker p. 30* 
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I'xiucation (except the t year oldc) A separate administrative unit is 
responsible for compensatory education in the post-primary schools . 
lach unit has its own administrative head , an assistant director-general 
of the i-,i!iistr;>' of Education and Culture. 

Compensatory' activities in education can be classified in two ways. 

1) according to chronological order, and 2) according to educational content. 



1 . Comrensatory pro,iects in order of t heir develoimient t 



Frimarv education 



Stage I 



1957/56 

1958 

1961 

1961/62 



Experiment in first grade reading 
Intensive work in kindergarten 
Appointment of the first teacher consultants 
Extended school day 



Frimarv education 



Stage XI 



1964 



1965 
196 5 '' 66 

1966 

1967 



Grouoing by achievement; 

Publication of text books suitable for TT schools; 
Remedial programs for grades 2 to 5* 

Enrichment centers 
Exhibits of educational games 
'‘Broadening Horizons" 

Teaching reading in kindergarten (experiment) 



fost-Frimarv education 



The first boarding school for gifted 
culturally disadvantaged pupils 
Intradisciplinary projects 
1^66 Initiation of tutoring 



in the primary school system ^o stages may be noted. In the first, 
before the establishment of the Center (1958-63), compensatory activity 
was concentrated in the kindergartens and the lower grades, suid was 



*S. Adiel, A Decade of Nurturing Activities . Ministry of Education and 
Culture, Jerusalem, 1970, P* 18 (in Hebrew). See ann. bibl. 
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limited to the improvement of teaching methods. After the establishment 
of the Center, however, in the second stage (I963-68), the voliirae of 
compensatory activity was enlarged and its scope was broadened to inclide 
all the primary school grades, iftftiile in the first stage, the development 
of new projects was largely due to individual initiative, in the second 
stage they were conducted by a central agency. 



2o Compensatory projects according to educational content, divided 
into five major groups ; 

ic compensatory programs for early childhood 
ii. improvement of methodology 
iii. teaching for the individual student 
iv, enrichment programs 

v. compensatory education for gifted students. 

For the sake of clarity primary and post primary school projects will 
be discussed separately. 



(a) Primary Bducation 

On the primary level, since the school and not the individual 
pupil is defined as the unit in "need of nurture"’^, activities are 
carried out within the framework of each school. 

1, Comrensatory programs for early childhood . The nursery school and 
kindergarten programs sponsored by the Center should be seen as 
preventive and compensatory measures. Compensatory, because they 
provide a variety of physical and experiences and 

stimulants which are not available in the hoce environment, 
and preventive „ because they aid in the early development of 
intellectual skills, particularly I'-'giiage, and provide 
enrichment xn different areas of experience. Providing such 
skills and enrichment prepares the child of deprived backgrouiKi 
tc (“c e with the school situation, and helps prevent the 
ex, .^.ence of failure, with its subsequent effects on 
personality develoj'mient and scholastic failure. 

In tne school year 1969/70, 60 % (29»000) of the children in 
’’need of nurture” in the age groups 3 to 4 attended nursery 
schools . 



See definition, p. 



0 



and operational definition p. 13* 
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A basic change in the methodology of early childhood 
education occurred with the introduction of the method of 
"intensive work”. While the ideas of progressive education 
at first prevailed in Israel, it later was realized that 
more structured activity is needed in the nursery school 
and the kindergarten. 

A series of research projects studied the changes 
achieved in school readiness of children of Afro-Asian 
origin as affected by a mamber intervention treatments, 
among them socio-dramatic play, reading (taught by several 
different methods), and cognitive development through artwork. 

The socio-economic level of the experimental and control groups 
was held constant so as not to affect the ccMparison 1^ country 
of origin. 

Another study on the kindergarten level, has reached its 
final^|;^ge. The main objective of this three year longitiidinal 
study is to see whether the integration of lower income 
culturally disadvantaged children, with upper middle class 
children at an early age (three), will further the intellectual 
and social development of the deprived group. In each of the three 
research groups, one third of the children were culturally de- 
prived and two-thirds of the children were upper-middle class; 
the control group consisted only of lower-income children. 

The project was designed for two years of demonstration and 
one year of follow-up. A program was develop«i using structured 
materials as well as dramatics and free-play. Close observations 
of social and verbal interaction between the two groups and 
between children and adults (the nursery teachers), were closely 
a*, tlysed. 



Preliminary findings which need to be further clarified, 
indicate that "heterogeneous surroundings" act as a stimiilus to 
further verbal activity, despite social distance.**** While 
teachers claimed that verbal communication between the two groups 



>«C 






See S. Smilansky, in annotated bibl. 

S. Smilansiy, An Experimental Study on the Socio-Dramatic Play of 
Culturally Disadvantaged Pre-School Children . 

Wiley & Sons, N.Y. , 1969- 

See D. Feitelson, in sumo ta ted bibliography, only progress reports 
available . 

D. Feitelson, progress report submitted to the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfsu^, July-Decer’l)er,1966, 

p. 22. 
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was minimal, analysis of the observational records show that at 
least in one category of verbal communication, the verbal inter- 
action of "disadvantaged” children with "privileged" ones was 
significantly higher (P .01) than their interaction with other 
disadvantaged children. Other results indicate that in kinder- 
gartens, teachers tend to interact more frequently with "privileged 
children than with "disadvantaged" ones. This finding couM have 
implications for teacher training in the area of the disadvantaged. 

Finally, although only kindergarten (age 3) is compulsory and 
free, the Ministry provides free nursery school for three and four 
year-old children of Afro-Asian origin. In addition, the Ministry 
supports nursery schools in development areas and pjoor urban 
neighbourhoods, ard maintains the kindergartens as well - generally 
the responsibility of the local authorities. The Ministry also 
provides free meals for a majority of the r^edy children in the 
nurseries and kindergartens in these areas. 

Efforts have been made to increase pjarents ‘ awareness of 
the problems of their children's education when they are in 
kindergarten and nursery school, enlisting their cooperation 
through particip>ation in special activities. The exhibit of 
educational books and toys, for example, is always accompianied 
by lectures and discussions. Both projects described above, 
encouraged and made possible active involvement of the parents. 

Awareness of the importance of the mother's role in the 
educational process led to a number of enrichment projects for 
the mother's benefit. Some of the projects have been in the 
field of child care and are located in mother ard infant care 
centers, which are sp>onsored by the Ministry of Health, local 
authorities, and women's volimtary organizations. Other more 
academically oriented projects were conducted either solely on 
a research bstsis’*' or as action projects.’*'* In the latter group 
of projects, the participation of mothers as instructors in the 
home was promoted. Most projects put major emphasis on 
instruction in the area of language development, and chose their 
subjects on the basis of country of origin and parents' 
educational level. 



Annotated bibliography G. Ortar. 

Annotated bibliography, A.T. Tannenbaum and A. Lombard. 

Also G. Ortar, "Avoiding Children's Cultural Retardation by Improving 

their Mother's Speech". Hebrew University School of 
Education, Jerusalem (pilot stage). 



